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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



SENECA EPP. MOB. 82. 20 

In this letter Seneca sets forth the thought that a bare dialectical 
demonstration that death is not an evil (such as Zeno gives) is of small 
significance for courageous action in the face of impending peril. 
Against an emotion of the human breast such as fear stronger weapons 
must be used. There follow then the words: haec ipsa quae volvuntur 
ab illia (dialecticis) solvere malim et expendere, ut persuadeam [the 
goal of rhetoric], non ut imponam [dialectic]. There follow accordingly 
rhetorical exempla drawn from the words of famous leaders, exhorting 
their men in the face of certain death. 

The language of dialect is, in accordance with its unemotional, 
direct, truth-seeking purpose, simplex concisa astricta arida: the 
language of rhetoric on the other hand is multiplex dilatata varia 
fortis ornata. In the above passage in which Seneca indicates his 
preference for a freer and more ample utterance with which to combat 
fear, solvere answers the requirement of the thought perfectly; but not so 
expendere, since the reflective "weighing" of a thought can not be said 
to be more characteristic of rhetorical than of dialectical treatment. "I 
should prefer," he says, "to handle these dialectical arguments more 
freely {solvere), and more expansively," that is expandeee, and not 
expendere. 

In the long controversies between philosophers and rhetoricians 
many illustrations of their differences of method had been employed, 
not infrequently reflecting the hostilities of either party. So in Cic. 
Tu^c. iv. 11 setting the sails of rhetoric (pandere vela orationis) is 
contrasted with the laborious rowing of dialectic {dialecticoruvi remis). 
The same figure is used by Jerome Epp. 14 (Migne, Vol. I, p. 353) in 
passing from a dialectical argument to an outburst of emotional lan- 
guage: expandenda vela suntventis. Finally, with exact parallel to our 
passage, Augustine De catechiz. rud. iii. 5 (Vol. VI, p. 813 Migne) says 
of narrative that in general it should be brief, but enlivened in conspicu- 
ous places by amplification: sed (oportet) aliquantum immorando quasi 
resolvere atque expander e et inspicienda atque miranda off err e 
animis auditorum. For this metaphorical use of expandere in Seneca, 
without an apolegetic quasi, cf. Epp. 59. 7. 
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